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Almost half of 


your child's intelligence 
will be decided by 
four and a half ! 
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lt is increasingly recognised that a child is 
enormously influenced, for his whole life, by what 
happens around him and to him during his first 
few years. Recent research shows that the ex- 
periences of a child during these early years are 
far more important than was previously realised, 
and that much of a child’s intelligence is 
established by the age of four and a half. 


This Ladybird “Under Five’ series is intended to 
help those parents who wish to make sure that 


their child’s intelligence has every opportunity to 
develop fully. 


A normal baby starts life with built-in enterprise 
and intelligence. One might think that this 


mtolligence would develop fully and automatically 
Wy a secure and happy home, but this jis not 
necessarily so. Restricted space, or surroundings 
too restrained by adult standards of orderliness, 
can also ‘tidy up’ out of existence this priceless 
potential of intelligence and enterprise, leaving 


him or her dull and already inhibited at an early 
age. 


The first two years are very important. If a 
child's potential intelligence has been expanded 
fully by stimulating toys, activities and conver- 
sation, then the third year should be one of even 


more rapidly expanding physical and mental 
activity. 


Maybe there are plenty of 
toys in the home, but do these 
contribute to your child’s develop- 
ment? Has he handled objects big 
and small, soft and hard? Does he know the feel 
of grass, stones or leaves, tinfoil or tissue paper ? 
Do let him find out that water will do what he 
wishes, that he can so masterfully fill and empty 
things, that sand can be poured, 
pushed and pressed and stay that 
way, and that he can use it to hide 
things in and discover them again. 


Cartons and boxes will stack and 
build like bricks; plastic bottles can 


be cut or shaped for water or sand es 
play or as fitting toys — all giving caer, 
good opportunities for helping your Sag bf 


child's development, once you fre 
realise the significance of these Wee 
materials to him. /he subsequent 1 i. 

as 


purchase of a really worth-while xf 
toy, one with many uses, Is then the more easily 
afforded. 


By the age of two, your child should have an 
established interest in picture and story books 
which have been read to him and talked about 
with him. Many Ladybird books are ideal for this 
purpose, especially those included in the Ladybird 
‘Under Five’ series and those recommended 
on page 28 of this book. 


Your child’s vocabulary, so vital to mental and 
emotional development, will be growing rapidly 
during his third year. It will, however, depend 
largely on the attitude of grown-ups — who 
should always be ready to talk on all topics likely 
to interest, educate or amuse him. This book is 
intended to help and stimulate all 
parents who realise the importance 
of using to the full those situations 
and materials most likely to help 
develop their child’s potential for , 
learning. 
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Water is one of the joys of childhye 


Water 10d, 


and the most satisfying of al play 
material. It is also the cheapest! The child's sense of 
hearing, sight and touch are used and excited by it 
Watch him on the beach, playing in the shallow Sea, 
tossing it high so that it falls over him in a shower. He 
will use all his energy beating It into a foam, he feels jt 
thrusting against his legs or lapping gently over his toes, 
He is exhilarated by the never-ending movement in 
which he can become so completely involved. He can 
use his whole body with which to make a tremendous 
splash, plop pebbles into the oncoming waves, or 
trickle the water from bucket to bucket. With it he 
can wash the sand from buckets, seaweed and shells, as 
well as from between his toes. Small wonder that a child 
is left content, relaxed and happy after play with water. 


Talk to your child about the picture, about the 
sound and feel of the water, the colour of the buckets, 
about his or her visit to the seaside and the paddling 
pool, and what was done there. 


Of course, there can be water-play at home, too... 


4 7214 02577 


Mactir r alni ; ‘ 
Plastic curtaining material, elastic 


aterproof 
apron and cuffs (which wilt last 
5 


many months). If the apron overlaps the wellingtons, so 
much the better. For water-play, you can make holes in 
a plastic container. Children love blowing bubbles into 
water through a piece of plastic tubing. The tubing can 
also be used to join two plastic bottles together, as 
illustrated. The child can watch the bottles filling and 
emptying, according to which is held the higher — 
particularly if the tube and bottles are clear plastic and 
the water tinted with edible colouring. Your old kettle or 
metal teapot will also be greatly appreciated. Of course, 
the water should be warmed. Indoors, perhaps in the 
kitchen, a small amount of water is equally satisfactory. 


Water-play 


and tape will make a w 
at home 


Talk about the picture. 
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Sand can be built up, knocked down, 

Sand dugq into or (gently) scattered, patted into 

shapes or just trickled through TINGERS or toes. Here js 
play material over which a child is complete master | 


Talk to your child about the picture. For example, 
the boy is using a lollipop stick to draw in the sand. The 
girl has made a flag from a toffee paper and a lollipop 
stick. Have they found any seaweed or shells ? 
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Four lengths of planed wood and 
Sand-play 


four corner pieces, screwed together 
at home 


as illustrated, will make a sand. 


to stand on a flat surface. 


- = 


‘2 hole with concrete slabs around to facilitate sweep- 
ing Dack. For moulding shapes, the sand will need to be 
cGemp, of course. Rolled flat, it makes a firm surface on 
which to press patterns of hands, lids or anything which 
makes an interesting impression. Even a bowl or box of 
sand is better than none at all. 


include a small broom: sweeping the sand back where it 
oelongs is part of the fun. Do not forget a wire mesh cover 
to Keep away animals when the sand is not being used. 
Children play safely and constructively for long periods 
with sand, so a sand-pit is well worth providing. 


Ask your child to name the objects in the picture — 
what the girl is holding, what the boy is holding — and 
so on. Ask him how many brooms or spades there are, 
and how many children. 
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Silver sand, when dry, behaves 
almost like a liquid. Let it 
through an old colander, funnel, sink-tidy or our pl 


‘y sand 
Dry sa a 


astic- 


bottle-with-holes. It moves fast, fills and empties as 
quickly as water, and what an exciting noise it makes 
spattering down onto paper ! 


perforated 
Cardboard box lid 


Talk about the picture. Point out the sink-tidy, the 


Strainer, the colander, the sand running down onto the 
newspaper etc. 
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Children delight ins handling shells 
shells and 


and pebbles, exploring their shapes 
pebbles 


and textures, sorting and emptying 
them from one container to another, forming them into 
Patterns or rattling them in tins. Use them for counting 

“one cockle shell, two winkle shells, three limpet 
shells” — and so on.* Children learn eagerly and easily 
about objects they can see and handle for themselves. 
Shells can often be bought from toy shops. 


Talk about the picture. Mother has lent the children 
her cake tin for sorting shells. There are long shells, white 
shells, yellow shells, round shells — all kinds of shells ! She 


has cut out some big numbers from newspaper for the 
children to cover with shells | 


14 *See the Ladybird Book of the Seashore and Seashore Life 


These offer the very young child 
Parks and the opportunity to watch and to mi, 
adventure 


with other children. With mothers 
playgrounds 


help, he can use the small slide and 


swing and, in the company of others, try himself out 
on the climbing frame. He will learn that he has nothing 
to fear from other children, and this is an important step 
forward in his social development. 


Talk about the children in the picture and what they 
are doing. If your child has been to a playground, he will 
want to tell you what he did there. 
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This is easily made with one or 
A playground two strong wooden boxes, a 
in the garden length of timber, cartons and 


packing cases, all carefully looked over for sharp edges, 


nails and splinters. 


Let your child learn for himself what he can and cannot 
do. From this freedom he will develop mental as well as 
physical stability and confidence, and will also learn to be 


cautious. 


Talk about the children peeping, balancing and 
crawling. Ask what the child with the wheel might be 
doing. If your child has no playmates, you must be 
prepared to be a passenger in a make-believe bus! Save 
your old tickets for this. 
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Domad what thoy see Mother 
Dons what or Father do is) all-important to 
Mother or children at this age and should be 
Father does encouraged, Children have a need 
ay identification with the adult world around them and 
eyis sort of play provides satisfaction and reassurance, 
‘© peas illustrated have been painted in four different 
alas 6 match the painted sides of the biscuit tin, or 
coloured spring-pegs would do. You then have a 
colour-matehing and counting toy. Pegging-out clothes 
's not so very easy for the two year old, but a whole row 
of washing, hung out, the result of much persistent effort, 
s!ly pleases. Your praise and encouragement is necessary, 


se 
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Talk about the picture — what the children are doing, 
what garments are on the line; the colours of clothes, 
bowls and pegs, whether it is a good day for drying — 
and why, 
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Children are fascinated by insects and 
other small creatures. If Mother shows 
interest also, and not revulsion, a good atmosphere is 
created for teaching the child simple facts about living 
things with which they come into contact. 


Insects 


Parents and children can learn together from the many 
attractive and factual Ladybird books now available, and 
so establish the habit of ‘finding out” at the precise 
moment when the child's interest and pleasure is aroused. 
Young children have insatiable curiosity about where a 
creature lives and sleeps, what its bed or its Mummy 
looks like, what it eats for dinner and whether it walks, 
crawls or flies. This is a healthy, normal interest and needs 
to be encouraged. 


Little boys have two legs, 

Little dogs have four, 

But little furry caterpillars 
Have more and more and more. 


Talk about the picture. 
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To make a clean, non-sticky play- 
Playdough dough which stays pliable for days (if 
wrapped in polythene), you will need one tablespoonful 
of salt to each cup of flour. Mix with water to a stiff 


dough. A little edible colouring adds to the appearance. 


salt 


Talk about the picture. When making the dough, talk 
about the flour being smooth and soft, and the salt rough 
to the touch. 
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; shy Ihis dough is play material which 
Playdoup children love to handle. They can 
pull, poke and roll it, feel its shape and tezture — 


pinch, 
for small fingers. They can 


and it provides useful exercise 
such things as blunt knives, pastry cutters, 


use, as tools, 
lollipop sticks or other small 


lids, matchsticks, buttons, 
articles — anything to extend the scope of their play. 


Bear in mind that, at this age, the pleasure is in the mere 
handling of material which changes shape so easily under 
the warmth and pressure of small hands. Children of two 
years are more interested in the material as such than in 
aiming at results. Pummelling a large lump of dough can 
be an outlet for that repressed feeling, normal in a child 
who has had to conform for some hours, perhaps, to adult 
standards of behaviour. 


| Talk to your child about the picture — and the animal 
figures the children’s mother has made. Why not make one 
yourself ? 
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Do not stack books away. Place them 

Books where their full covers can be seen. By 
reading aloud to your child, you are enriching his 
experience of speech, stimulating his own efforts at self- 
expression. At this age he can understand more words 
than he can actually say, and by listening to you he is 
learning to organise his own thinking. The intimate and 
enjoyable experience of sitting on Mother's knee at least 
once a day, while she reads, promises him a happy future 


association with books. 


Here is a list of some of the Ladybird books which 
your child will enjoy. They are obtainable at any bookshop 
and most newsagents. 

A Ladybird First Picture Book 

A Ladybird Second Picture Book 
The Farm 

Numbers 

The Zoo 

a.b.c. 

Shopping with Mother 

The Party 

Puppies and Kittens 

Helping at Home 

Play with us 

A First Book of Nursery Rhymes 
A Second Book of Nursery Rhymes 
The Gingerbread Boy 

Three Little Pigs 


Talk about the picture, and encourage your child to 
talk about any books he or she has. 
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; Action rhymes such as this help children 
eat, to follow commands and orders and to 
dates establish memory patterns. 


I'm a little teapot, short and stout, 
Here's my handle, here's my spout. 
When I'm ready, then I shout, 

Tip me up and pour me out. 


Talk about the picture and h 
) ave fun 
actions. ee 
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Some toys are designed 

Toys to | : anes ie TRG 

establish a skill or to stimulate co 
educate , n- 
structive thought and imagination. The 
posting-box gives practice in discrimination between 
shapes, soon to be very important to the two year old as 
he begins to identify alphabet letters and numbers. The 
‘jumbling jumbos, typical of the strong, simply designed 
toys which become such great favourites, need co- 
ordination of hand and eye in order to balance them one 
upon another. They can also be threaded on a shoe-lace. 


This is a Paul and Marjorie Abbatt toy. 


Posting-boxes are readily available at most toy shops. 


Talk about the picture, what the children are trying 


to do and the various colours. 
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At the shops big on Satisfaction frarn 

using the same things that Mother 
uses. and doing what Mother does. When out and sai 
shopping or in the car or bus, encourage the recognition 
objects by naming and talking about them. Prompt 
child to simple counting of coins or objects. 


of 


your 


Take every opportunity to observe situations not 
oreviously noticed or talked about, so that the child 
-eturns home with his mind a little more enriched and 
stimulated. You, as Mother, will be encouraging your 


child’s ability to learn. This ability must be established 
before a child reaches school age. 


De range at is in the picture — what the fruit is, 

hemmarvani t many oranges the assistant holds. Ask if 

little girl’ J iia in the picture. Point out that the 
girl's basket is smaller than her mother’s. 
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. Simple activities like peelin 
Fruit peeling oan provide fun a fede 
work with a penknife, and Mother 
can transform a simple orange into any one 
r figures before it is finally 
experience of smell and 


conversation. A little 


(or Father) 
of many amusing shapes 0 


eaten. Childre 
touch. If you als 


can play a gam 
ch fruit is which by its sme 


n enjoy the sensory 
o have a banana OF pineapple, children 


e by closing their eyes and saying 
whi ll or its texture. 


Little 
Tea-pot 


Cock-a-doodle 


back view 


Talk about the picture. Ask 
: wh : 
above might be. an the BE|aGls GUBwn 
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oA: oe Kitchen paper, wallpaper or news 

Painting are ideal for painting on. Use nidtaieets 
non-toxic powder paint, mixed with water and a little 
flour to a creamy thickness. Let your child paint with 
his fingers. If brushes are used they should be sufficiently 
thick to make satisfying daubs of colour —or a small piece 
of plastic sponge is a good alternative. A tin tray or 
some formica can be spread with paint, and wiggles and 
whirls made with fingers. One colour, or perhaps two, 
is all a child needs at this age. 


The child’s pleasure and concentration will be sufficient 
reward for the use you allow him of the kitchen floor — or 
formica top. Encourage him to clear everything away 
afterwards, but allow plenty of time in which to do so. 
There will be the floor to be mopped, brushes and hands 
to be washed, his pictures to be hung outside to dry or 
left flat under the kitchen table. This is good, sound training 
but also, to a child, an enjoyable part of the play. 


Too much mess, of course, will need some help from 
Mother or the child is discouraged. Be sure to save the 
paintings for Father to admire when he comes home. 


Talk about the picture. Ask if the children are still 


painting or clearing-up, and what they will mop-up the 
floor with. 
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| \ rehyite are Ay ifeeley 
Large wooden 


ran reapreqearnt many ' “j 


) “RAS 
| Pte KK howees hiypsae roads aracjas 
» basis of so much constructive and imaaina 
tive pilav. They can be simply and cheaply made 


A lenath of ready-planed softwood, 4°. 4° or thera- 
abouts, from your local wood merchant or hardware store, 
will do. Off-cuts are a good bargain. Saw off the sections 
accurately and sandpaper the edges and corners. It is a 
good idea also to have half-sizes; the child can then learn 
naturally — and in his own time — that two sma// bricks 
can take up the same space as one /arge one. 


Talk about the picture. Count the boy's bricks. Say 
which child has the highest tower of bricks. 
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Children love to tear up news- 
Newspapet paper — It makes an exciting sound 
and helps to get rid of a few repressions at the same time. 


You can even use the torn paper to make 
4 doll. Stuff an old stocking with torn 
paper, shape with Sellotape, tie the end, 
stick on eyes and mouth (cut from 
coloured magazine paper) with glue or 
Copydex. 


Stuff and tie another 
stocking for arms. 
Twist round neck. 


Finish with paper doily for 
apron, sellotaped on, and 
another doily — or a paper 
napkin folded and sellotaped 
on as bonnet. 


Even two-year-olds e 
é ‘¥ 5€ y OT) " at 
Dressing-up | . joy drass- 
INg-UDP, especially in adult clothes 

‘i 23, 

I need not be part of a game, but is satisfying 


c Age i 
ccelf and a source of fun. 
essing-up can be stored in an old suitcase 
hich children can happily rummage through. Take part 


and be sure to provide a mirror nearby. 


Clothes for dr 


in the fun 


e some articles which appeal : 


Here ar 
Girls Boys 

Dresses Boots 
Shoes Football gear 
Feathers Uniforms 
Hats Hats 
Gloves Caps 
Pieces of fur Socks 
Old swim suits Spectacles 
Lipstick (without lenses) 
Handbags Overalls 
Scarves 


Talk about the picture. Ask which clothes are 
Mother's and which are Father's. Has the girl got a 


handbag ? Is the boy wearing a scarf? 
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A simple arrangement, inside which the « 
4 ’ ‘ i vily 


can imerovise and pretend, is quite sufficient 
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Do not fo get wnat when @a ¢ hild is playing Indoors nT 
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tires should be guarded. 
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Talk about the picture. Ask what the girl is doing 
and what she might be saying over the toy telephone. Is 
her dolly in bed ? 
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fvents such 5 4 Visit to the 
. - ‘  ONnCOUDNEE 
Groin Fo (Tye Hourdresser can help ft NOOUTAgE 
hairdresser self confidence, [visiting the hair 
iy ordeal for a child, conversation and: play 

dresser is 4 


heforehand will help to dispel fears. 


Talk about the picture, about the things the hair- 
dresser uses, why the child has a sheet around his 


shoulders, and what a nice smell there is in the 
hairdresser's shop. 
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Haircuts 
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Talk about the picture. How many little carton 
people have had their hair cut ? How many have not? 
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Ask your child to 
which each picture 
about what is happ 
Ideas for further ac 
in the Ladybird Play 
back cover. | 


find the page from 
is taken, and talk 
ening there. 


tivities will be found 
books 1 and 2 - See 


Series 702 
i Five” Series - Learning with Mother 


Pie }—The fist two years 
‘Baok 2—Two to thrive yours 
Book 3—Three to four yours 
Book 4—Four. to ‘five. yoars 
“Book 5—Four to five years 
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